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ABSIEACT 

This Comprehensive Affective-Social Educational 
System (CASES) caii be developed to reach five program goals: (1) 
identify the needs for members of each of three constituencies and 
for the community; (2) specify with each constituent their 
appropriate student^ teacher and/or parent goals; (3) select optimal 
strategies to facilitate reaching their unique goals; (4) evaluate 
individual and group progress as well as program effectiveness; and 
(5) disseminate materials to the constituencies by way of problem 
prevention. The subsystems for CASES are: (1) obtaining community 
involvement; (2) assessing affective-social needs ; (3)- specifying 
affective-social educational goals; (4J selecting/creating program 
materials; (5) preparing for CASES installation; (6) implementing 
CASES; and (7) evaluating CASES. Advantages in the CASES approach 
are: (1) the overall system is developmental so that information and 
experience build upon each other in a recorded manner; (2) use of 
indigenous resources can produce many social and community system 
changes; (3) the system is not expensive; (4) accountability is built 
into the system; and (5) relationship and communications skills are 
developed and practiced by all participants in CASES. (Author/JXL) 
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The future for affective-social education is now. The cost 
measured in terms of human loss demands immediate action. Our record to 
date, however, has been one of "fits and starts", instead of an overall 
holistic undertaking. Many students, teachers, and parents apparently 
need training in affective-social skill development. Many people are 
hesitant to make the commitment for change. At our fingertips we have 
mov'^t of the ingredients (e.g., mini- theories , curricular packages, 
teacher in-service, and parent ef f rc tiveness programs) for a Comprehensive 
Affective-Social Educational System (CASES). We must take a risk, seize 
the opportunity, and build for future human competencies. 

The Human Social System 

A heuristic model for viewing the student has been developed 
and researched by Barcl ay ( 1 96/^ ; 1 976 ) . He has built a strong case for 
viewing an individual student in terms of three dimensions: (1) peer 
support, (2) teacher expectations, and (3) self-competency. Each of 
these three dimensions have been carefully developed and investigated 
by Barclay and by other sets of researchers. The findings over and over 
show the dimensions are important, they do interrelate, and they can be 
merged to predict subsequent performance, i.e., "dropout" (Barclay, 1966) 
or academic achievement (Barclay, Covert, Scott & Stilwell, 1975). 
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The Barclay model for viewing a student is heuristic for 
viev/ing the other constituents in the educational system. In the case 
of the student, v/e can identify four vectors. Three are ^^inpuf vectors 
(peer-support, teacher expectations, and an experienced self-competency) 
which focus upon an epicenter. V/e will call the epicenter ''real self»» or 
''self of the moment'^ . The fourth or '*oiitpuf vector which is called 
" r.er f vjrrnance" emanates from tho cnicenter. We must add two provisos: 
(l) enxerirnccd self-coropetency means that in each moment of life the 
child gains from interactions with the environment and as a result the 
child's self-comoetency gains; (2) performance means a wide range of 
behaviors (e.g., scores on an achievement test, creating an object d'art, 
or acting out the "class-clov;n" role). These four vectors can also be 
found relating to teachers and to parents. 

For the classroom teacher in their ''real teacher" role, three 
vectors point toward an epicenter and the fourth vector impinges upon 
the student. As "input" to the teacher we have colleague support (analogous 
to riGor OUT): jrt), r^rinci^^al ' s ratings (which are analogous to teacher 
expectations), and experienced self-comnetency (as a person and as a 
teacher). These three "input" vectors merge and produce expectations, 
management techniques, and judgements. 

For the parents wo see a similar four-vector model. As input 
to the parent( s ) ' performance related to their child, v;e have familial 
support ("old*' peer-support) which is probably something like "in tact" 
or "not in-tact", societal expetations (old teacher and principal 
cxi)(?c tations ) which relate to high or low socioeconomic status (e.g., 
Moynihan^ 1 96^? ) , and experienced parent which relate to success in school 
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and in child-rcarinc) . In our conceptualization v/o sucpoct that thecc 
throe vectors interact at the parcnt(c)* oplccntor and produce ''r;arental 
sUT;r:ort" ur^on the child's school performance (Kifer, 1975). 

ThU3, thooo three c on.stituenccs interact in a viable, exciting, 
and often pr •'"blemmatic manner. We can plot the student, narcnt, and 
teacher on a triangle whose sides represent relationships; the intensity, 
quality, and competency of v.hich appear to vary dramatically. On two 
sider; of the triangle, the teacher and the f.arent(s) exert their 
" r,roductivity vectors" and try to influence the child's performance. 'n 
the third side, and too frequently the weakest side, the link between 
teacher and parent is often judgrr.ental or non-jxistant . Barclay, Stilwsll 
and Barclay (1972) found that children were judged by their teacher and 
by their peers in terms of the father's occupation. Often, unfortunately, 
the "father's job" line of the school record card is the only relationship 
between teacher and parent. Something has got to be done! 

These throe constituencies can be viewed as a system. Studcnto, 
teachers, and parents are at the same time independent and interdependent 
which allows them to function as if they were a system (*'yan, 197j^; Silvern, 
1976). Together as a whole, these three constituents, produce a sum which 
is greater than their respective, individual parts. We must try to 
consider them together rather than as separate, manageable units. 

Now is the time for all of us who are concerned about children 
to "got our act together". So much of the past research has been tinkering 
with the ecology of elementary education. Sets of researchers have "majored" 
in principals, in teachers, in students, in socioeconomic level, or in 
families. V.ach set of researchers has claimed their y^ortion of the 
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achievement variance! InGtead of the "bitrj anU pieces*' or '^cut and filU' 
a r>pr caches, via must undertake a coordinated, managed, and integrated 
syGtcm which has been designed to benefit the three consti tuencicG — 
students, teaclicrs^ and Barents — who are involved, in education. 

KanafTo ment --f Affective occial ;.ducation 

.Soi'iieboiiy hao to be "in charge". We will call that r.^erson the 
"Profrram :-:ana.r:er" and suggest that an effective :ne is rarely sern and 
rarrly h''.aT*d ! 

The : r-:gra:n ::anager who is ,c ''nn:! t tod to educational-, G-cial-, and 
institutional-change still has three challenges which are nearly 
overwhelming: (1) How can we work effectively and meaningfully with the 
social system represented by students, teachers, and parents? (2) How can 
we rriaxir.'iiz^^ .ur physical, financial, and human resources which are 
available in the comrr.unity for an affective-social education program? an J, 
(3) How can we integrate the social system, the management system, and the 
host system in a hurr.anly manner? These are difficult questions tu ansv.-: r 
completely (e.g., Keirsey & Bates, 1973; Hayman & Napier, 1975). Indeed, 
any answer must be r:robabli stic since we are working v/ith a viable, changing 
s jcia 1. sy st c , 

.• Isewhere we have developed a general model for the management 
of educational-, social, and institutional-change (Stilwell, 1976a) and 
two snecific aorlications for career education (Kannebach & .^tilwell, 197/^) 
and fur affective education (Stilwell, 1976b). In the general model seven 
independent and interdependent functions have been identified: (1) obtain 
community sunnort; (2) perform needs assessment; (.3) s!u-;cify goals and 
objectives; ( /f ) select/create program materials; (5) prepare for program 
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installation; (6) implement prosraiM; and (7) evaluate r)rogram. In CAZV.rj 
v/e have modified many of the GUbsystems to moot the more compreh(..n3ive 
needs of the throe c on.stituencies . 

A system can be deve.l -jy.fjd t > reach five af f ec tivf:-:j-..cia L r r .'£rarri 
goal.s: (1) identify needs for members of each of thr three c mstituencies 
and for the community; (2) specify v/ith each constituent their ai> ;::ropriat e 
student-, teacher-, and/or parent-goals; (5) select optimal strategies to 
faciiitatc reachinr; their unique goals; (h) evaluate individual and ^rjup 
r.r ;gr(.3o as; v/ell a.o : r ..-gram effectiveness; ana (5) disseminate materials 
to the constituencies by way of ]^rcblem-T^reventi::n. 

The .:ystot:-. 

The model described by the system can be used in a variety of 
T-rograms. Klyria (''H) recently comeleted a three-year project in which 
rr^any of the comprehensive system activities v/ere imelemented (Strnad, 
Ereose, i^Yrnandez, Jones & "mith, 1975). The most recent underta:-:ing, and 
a very close approximation to CASKS, is the F.S'vlk Title III Program in 
•Stuttgart (Ml). In this r^roject teams of teachers have been trained with 
relationship skills, , parents have been participating in group experiences, 
and three times a week the students have been involved in "The Circle". A 
full rer^ort on this program will be given tomorrow (e.g., Stilwell, 1977). 
The CASING model does not, however, have to be limited to federally funded 
programs. Cederburg (WI) and Louisville (KY) are undertaking the model 
with~internal funds. In this time of financial restraint, we have to 
adjust <;ur [priorities, our budgets, and our work schedules to meet the 
evolving demands upon our educational sytems (Stilwell, 1976a). Indeed, 
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the model is just that, "a model'^ v/hich can be adapted and integrated over 
a long period of time. Figure 1 lists the subsystems for CASES. Kach 
function v/i3 1 be briefly discussed. 

OBTAi:'? C'>-i:UrnTY irvrV--LV -HKNT (1.0) > The first function emphasizes 
.organization, -lanning and c • 'T.rni trnent from administrators, teachers, parents, 
and even the children. The full function has five subsystems v/hich are 
listed and further analyzed in r'igure 1. 

Ar,r,'"Z:; AFP-'CTIV: - : :CIAL N!-:?:)3 The collection of needs 

anrscorjrr.ent data must reflect the three consti tuences served by CAS5JS 
(i.e., students, teachers, and parents). Further the kind of data collected 
must be broad-based and, minimally, psychometric, observational, and 
structured-interview. The thorne of this needs assessment is to collect 
information v/hich "uses the same metric" or can be integrated into a 
common paradigm. ?rom the collected data it should be possible to "map" 
constituent groups and to identify "high risk" individuals (students, 
teachers, and parents). 

In addition to the assessment of the social system related to 
the student (i.e., students, teachers, and parents), the needs assessment 
function specifies identification and assessment of other human, physical, 
and financial resourcos. All too frequently programs appear to be 
undertaken in the school without organizing the community service agencies. 

SPECIFY AFFRCTIVI=;--SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL GOALS (3>0) > This third 
function is highly interactive. Goal statements can be generated and 
revicv/ed by three levels of participants (i.e., sponsors, constituent 
groups, or individuals). We want to promote self-management or responsible 
actions which can be facilitate by shared goal specification. 
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Goal.*^ i-;u^'gost c^b jec ti veii . ivecently the trend seemrj tjward 
fewer objectivec rather than a myriad, Thi^ trend is certainJy welcome! 

^-n each ],ovel an effort must be made to insure that objectives are 
articuJated within a need ar<?a and that objectives arc integrated v/jthin 
the student-, teacher-, and parent-socia.! GyGtem. The task of articulation 
and integrati'jn ic not easy, but the process is c ornmunicationo and 
relationship; and the product is greater sel f-rrianagernont fer each member 
of the c :-n3ti tuencles , V.e value bjth the nrr.cesG and pr.'duct .mtc 'fnes in 
thi3 f unc ti :n . 

-CT/C-: AT>' VirGr:K-: KAT^^^IALS Earlier in this r-a-er v/e 

said most ^f the ingredients for a c :;rn r,rohensi ve af f ec tive-s :^cial educational 
systerT] are available. Ve believe this function v>'ill help us make an 
accounting: of those urograms which are available, which need to be 
modified, and which need to be created. ^'rorn time to time in our production 
of curricular materials for students we forget that teachers and parents are 
also Constituents in the educational social system. Kids have all the fun, 
but possibly some teachers and other parents need or v;ant to have some fun 
too! The detail for this function is listed in Table 1, 

PHFTj^KE FOR CASr^S INSTALLATION (5.0) . Heretofore the planning on 
a management level has occurred, comprehensive assessm.ent has been described, 
goals have been specified, and curricular materials have been developed for 
CASlvo. The actual agents of change (e.g., teachers, parents, social workers, 
psychologists, and counselors) need massive preparation experiences through 
workshops, simulations, and consultations. For too long we have had 
*' prof OGSional s** guarding carefully their domains. CAoivS obliges these 
men and v/omen to lov/or their barriers so that profossional-to-prc}fossional, 
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prof es si orial-to-c lien t, and prof cs clonal -to-parapr of escional communications 
occur without reservation or restraint (Stilv/ell 8< Santoro, 1976). 

IMPLEMENT CASES ( G > Q ) , Once all the groundv/ork has been laid 
CASKS can proceed in its rnof-jt holi^^jtic manner. V/ithin this '^go" function 
the **nuts and bolts*^ of change occur. People interact. Data are collected. 
The full excitement and drama of CASKS occur in this function. 

EVALUATE CAS ?S (7.0) . Our model for CASKS depicts internal and 
extcrncil ovaluation. Eoth evaluations are important to the revision of 
the. *>:^Tjtcm and to the improved performance of constituents and participants. 

Our interna] evaluation deals with the changes by our various 
consti tuontrj . On the most sensitive level v/e v/ant to become accountable 
for 7/hat i5; cr is not occurring in the cases of individual or groups of 
constituents. These data are of tv;o types; immediate impact (short term 
change) and long term impact ( f ollov/-up) . Both kinds of data can help 
imprjve the quality of information in an intervention reference system. 
Further we \vou].d v/ant to keep track of how well our constituents perforiaed 
as a result of their contact with outside agencies. '/hat information is 
also integrated into the reference system. This internal evaluation must 
occur on a continuous basis. 

Our external evaluation occurs periodically. In addition to the 
monitoring activities found in the continuous evaluation subsystem, CASES 
pro^^ram managers must provide data to the external funding agencies (if 
any) and to '^consumer groups" (taxpayers, constituents). An attempt should 
be made to enlist ^^friendly adversaries" who will both support and probe 
CASKS. Accountability can be sharpened by these periodic external 
evaluations. 
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Summary 

Each school system can develop its ov/n reasons for acting on 
affective-social education now. Any delay potentially has a cost to 
students, teachers, and parents in terms of their success, satisfaction, 
and happiness* V/e should act now. In CASES v;e see these advantages: 

1) the overall system is developmental so that information and 
experience build upon each other in a recorded manner. In 
CASKS v/e ere promoting the use of a ^'common metric" or a common 
set of terms to facilitate communications; 

2) the use of indigenous resources (human, physical, and 
financial) can produce many social and community system changes. 
Teachers can become more involved in planning and decision-making. 
At the same time parents can become more involved by using the 
school building for life-long learning programs and for community 
group meetings. We see teachers, counselors, psychologists, social 
v/orkers, T:;araprof essionals , parents, and students functioning as 
change agents; 

3) the system is not expensive. Many school systems employ the 
necessary people , collect the appropriate data, and provide for 
in-servic e training; 

k) accountability is built into the system. Assessment data on 
the three constituencies help create a matrix for predicting and 
evaluating change in the human social system. The data further 
provide optimal ("best way'O information for intervention selection, 
for long range planning, and for dissemination; and, 
5) relationship and communications skills are developed and 
practiced by all participants in CASES. The elixir for CASES is 
communications; the experiences will help each participant 
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throughout their life. 

We have a unique opportunity to take from "the best'', integrate 
them into a taxonomy (Barclay, 1976, 1977), and design a coordinated, 
holistic system so the affective activities for students, the in-service 
training programs for teachers, and the. educational groups for parents 
occur j.n a complementary manner. In John Kennedy's, words, '*A11 the boats 
will rise v/ith the tide'' (so will all the participants in CASES). 



Table 1: Comprehensive Af f cctive-Social Educational 
System (CASKS) 's Functions and Subsystems 

1 .0 OBTAIN COW'lUNITY INVOLVEKL'NT 

1.1 Obtain board/administrative commitment 

1 .2 Organize key groups 

Contact teachers' union 

1 .2.2 Contact parent and neighborhood groups 

1.2.3 Contact sources of external funding 
l»2./f Develop management teams 

1.3 Develop awareness for affective-social education 

1.3.1 Stimulate constituencies' av/areness 

1.3.1.1 Invite teachers to v/orkshops 

1.3.1.2 ii^xploro possibility with parents 

1.3.1.3 Discuss possibility with students 

1 .3.2 Contact major media 
Explore other programs 

l.ii.l Consider in-service training programs 
l.ij.2 Consider family management or parenting programs 
1.^.3 Consider curricular packages 
1 .ii.ii Visit on^-going programs 
1.5 i^efine purpose for CASES 

1.5.1 Decide to abandon the program 

1.5.2 Decide to continue v/ith CASES 

1.5.3 Develop guidelines for participants 

2.0 ASSE:SS AFFECTIVE^SOClAL NEEDS 

2.1 Selec t/dovel Ok) tjsychome tries 

2.1.1 Prepare student materials 

2.1.2 Prepare teacher materials 

2.1.3 Prepare parent materials 

2.2 Select/develop observation materials 

2.2.1 Prepare student materials 

2.2.2 Prepare teacher materials 
2.2.5 Prepare parent materials 

2.3 Select/develop interviev/ protocols 
2.3*1 Prepare student materials 
2.3.2 Prepare teacher materials 
2.3*5 Prepare parent materials 

2./^ Administer assessment program 

2./f.l Organize assessment teams 
2./f.2 Train observers, 
2./^. 5 Train interviev/ers 
2..L\.*^. Collect data 

2.5 Integrate affective-social data 

2.5.1 "Map" data for constituent groups 

2.5.2 Indicate ''high risk" individuals 

2.6 Inventory resources 

2.6.1 Identify change agents 

2.6.1.1 Specify agents for students 

2.6.1.2 Specify agents for teachers 

2.6.1.3 Specify agents for parents 

2.6.2 Identify financial resources 

2.6.2.1 Si^ecify district funds 

2.6.2.2 Specify state funds 

2.6.2.3 Specify federal funds 
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2.6.5 Identify phys^ical resources 

2.6.3.1 .Specify meeting places 

2.6.3.2 Specify equipment 



3.0 SPECIFY AFKECTIVK-GOCIAI. EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

3.1 Develop goals statements 
3.1.1 Prepare for sponsors 

3. 1 -2 Prepare for constituents 
3.1.3 i'repare for individuals 

3.2 Prepare program milestones 

3.2.1 Select minimum criteria 

3.2.2 Specify schedules 

3.2.3 Develop ^<go/nogo" decision rules 

3.3 Specify CASES product objectives 

3.3.1 Prepare articulated/integrated objectives 

3.3.1.1 Prepare for constituencies 

3.3.1.2 Prepare for individuals 
Revise objectives as needed 



if.O SEL:":CT/Ci<EAT?: Pr^OGHAM KATFJRIALS 

Zf.l Consider materials for constituents 

^.1.1 Select/create student materials 

4.1.2 Select/create teacher materials 
/f.1.3 Select/create parent materials 

/+.2 Adopt programs 

/^.2.1 Peject program materials 
/f.2.2 Adopt materials 

4.3 Adapt urograms 

/+.3.1 i-'eject program materials 
/+.3.2 Pevise program materials 

4.3.3 Accept revised materials 

4.4 Create programs 

L{J\.] Create materials 
4.4.2 Assess materials 
4.^.3 Peject created materials 

4.4.4 Revise created materials 

4.4.5 Accept revised materials 

4.5 Develop decision rules for materials useagc 

5.0 PPJ'iPAPE FOP CASES INSTALLATION 

5.1 Orient change agents 

5.2 Organize teams by constituencies 

5.2.1 Use learning teams for students 

5.2.2 Use consultant teams for teachers 

5.2.3 Use child/family study teams for parents 
5.5 Conduct in-service training for teams 

5.3-1 Use consultants 

5.3.2 Use simulations 

5.3.3 Use common language 

5.3.4 Use "common metric" 

5.4 Revise team compositions 

5.5 Train non-change agents for maintenance 

5.5.1 Enlist/train paraprof essionals 

5.5.2 Enlist/train peer supporters 

5.5.3 Enlist/train additional teachers 
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6.0 IHPLEMKNT CASES 

6.1 Maintain continuous in-service training 

6.2 Select affective-social strategies 

6.2.1 Match needs/objectives 

6.2.1.1 Match for cons±ituencies 

6.2.1.2 Match for individuals 

6.2.2 Consider af f ec tive-socia1 .strator^ies 

6.2.2.1 Rank alternatives 

6.2.2.2 Select primary st 

6.2.2.3 Specify ''back-up' 
6.2.2.^ Specify monitori 

6.2.2. /^.l List change agent l ct.j^uusibilities 
6.2.2. /f. 2 Specify milestones 
6.2.2.^4.2 Specify outcomes 
6.2.2.5 Revise as needed 

6.3 Implement primary strategy 
6./f Maintain performance level 



7.0 EVALUATE CASES 

7.1 Conduct internal evaluations 

7.1.1 Collect immediate impact data 

7.1.1.1 Administer assessment program 

7.1.1.1.1 Use psychometrics 

7.1.1.1.2 Use observations 

7.1.1.1.5 Use interviews • 

7.1.1.2 Compare objectives/data 
7.1.1.5 Revise affective-social strategy 
7.1.1.^^ Recommend "back-up" strategy 

7.1.2 Collect long range impact data 

7.1.2.1 Use strategy completion data 

7.1.2.2 Use strategy failure data 

7.2 Maintain CASES Reference System 

7.2. 1 Use assessment/objective/strategy data 

7.2.2 Disseminate probability data 

7.2.2.1 Use for in-service training 

7.2.2.2 Use for selecting "best'' strategy 

7.2.3 Maintain referral system 

7.2.3.1 Identify outside agencies 

7.2.3.2 Collect "consumer ratings" 

7.2.3.3 Evaluate agencies for services 

7.3 Conduct external evaluations 
7.Z4 Analyze/report results 

7./f.l Disseminate results within program 
7./+. 2 Disseminate results v;ithin community 
7./^.3 Disseminate results to El^IC 
7./f.Zf Disseminate results to sponsors 
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